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oe ak 5. . For “ The Friend.” 
Pictures and Sketches of Petersburgh. 
(Concluded from page 202.) 


In those quarters, however, where the peo- 
ple of Petersburgh do more especially congre- 
gate, the scene is one which no other city can 
match for the gaiety and variety of costume. 
The garrison seldom consists of less than 
70,000 men, and includes generally detach- 
ments from all the Tartar; Circassian, Per- 
sian, and other oriental corps that have been 
incorporated with the great Russian army. 
Petersburgh, moreover, 1s not only the prin- 
cipal garrison town of the empire, but also 
the great naval station. Every man holding 
a situation under government, however trifling, 
and every professor, teacher, or pupil, belong- 
ing to a public school, has a distinct uniform, 
in which alone it is lawful for him to appear 
in public. When to this we add the police- 
men; the servants of the nobles, and all other 
human beings whose peculiar office it appears 
to be to wear bright colours, and to go about 
bedizened with tags and lace, the imagination 
will be at no great loss to form a picture of 
the gay and tulip-like effect of a Petersburgh 
promenade, ‘The mercantile portion of the 
public add to the variety of the groups that 
are constantly forming in the more busy parts 
of the town. Every nation in Europe, nay, 
every nation on the globe, appears to have its 
representatives there. English and French, 
Americans and Germans, Italians and Greeks, 
Spaniards and Moors, Turks and Persians, 
Indians and Tarters, Bockharians and Lap- 
landers, Kamtshadales and Mongolians, nay, 
even Chinese and Arabs, may all be seen 
mingled in gay confusion, each clad in his 
native garb. Some of the eastern strangers 
are drawn by the hope of commercial gain, 
but many are wealthy magnates among their 
own tribes, and are detained in the Russian 
capital as hostages for the tranquillity of their 
districts, and the submission of their country- 
men. 

“The Nievkoi Prospekt is decidedly the 
best place to study the street population of 
Petersburgh. This magnificent street leads 
from the convent of Alexander Nevsky to the 
Admiralty, and is four versts in length. Tow- 





and a cemetery, to remind us of death and 
solitude. Leaving these, we pass between 
low wooden houses, by cattle markets, and 
before brandy shops, with Russian peasants 
swarming around them, offering in the suburb 
a tolerable picture of the life of a Russian vil- 
lage. As we advance, we come to houses 
of stone that boast of two floors, to a better 
description of public houses, and to shops 
rather better than would be looked for in a 
remote provincial town. Next we arrive at 
magazines of ancient household wares, and of 
decayed garments, things that have worn away 
their gloss in the service of the wealthy, and 
are banished .in the days of their decripitude 
to the homes of the poor. As yet we see the 
houses painted red and yellow, according to 
the time-hallowed practice of the antique 
Russian, and all the men we meet are deco- 
rated with long beards and longer caftans. A 
little farther, and we already see a few 
Isvosktshiks,* whom chayce bas thrown into 
regions so remote from the centre of the great 
world. A few shaven-chins and swallow-tailed 
coats begin to be seen, and here and there a 
mansion of some pretension. On arriving at 
the turn, we obtain a view of the more im- 
portant portion of the street, with the golden 
giant needle that surmounts the Admiralty 
tower, floating over the mists that rise from 
the street. We cross a bridge or two, and 
feel that we are approaching the centre of the 
capital. Palaces are on either side to the 
height of three or four stories, and the in- 
scriptions of the shop-fronts increase in num- 
ber and size, till we arrive at that of Bouton, 
the tailor, whose name adorns the front of his 
house in letters of several yards in length. 
Carriages and four now become more fre- 
quent, and occasionally an officer dashes by 
in an elegant uniform, and with feathers 
streaming in the wind. At length we reach 
the Fontanka, cross the Anitshkoff bridge, and 
are reminded by the palace of Count B. that 
we are entering the fashionable part of the 
town. Here the bustle of the scene becomes 
fairly bewildering. Carriages and four at 
every step, generals and princes elbowing 
among the crowd; splendid shops; imperial 
palaces; cathedrals and churches of every 
confession. 





_* The drivers of the different kinds of public car- 
riages. 


ards the extremity it makes a bend. It cuts 
through all the ‘ rings’ of the town ; through 
the quarter of the poor inhabitants of the 
suburbs, as well as through the centre of| and the promenade loses pone of its att 
wealth and luxury, and a journey from one end its decoration. 

the other, is decidedly the most interesting 
that can be made within the limits of the capi- 
tal.. At one extremity we have a convent 





lish mile in 





* This part of the Prospekt, in the middle 
of the day, may challenge a comparison with 
all the most celebrated streets in the world, 


by the splendor of its 
of this part of t : 
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* houses,’ but each 13 of colossal dimensions. 
The ground belongs mostly to the different 
churches, (the Dutch, the Catholic, the Ar- 
menian, &c.,) having been given to them by 
Peter the Great, at a time when the land was 


of little value, but it now produces revenues of 
enormous amount. 


“On a fine clear day the promenade might 


be compared to a festive saloon, with the 
canopy of heaven for a ceiling. ‘The houses 
are so new, so brilliant, and so rich in 
columns. 
street magnificent equipages roll noiselessly 
over the wooden pavement. ‘The trottoir on 


Along the centre of the broad 


each side is spacious and convenient. Vulgar 
mob-like sounds are no where heard, for the 
public of Petersburgh are remarkable for 
their civility, and are rarely guilty of brawl- 
ing and quarrelling. People do not attempt 
to run one another down. This is partly 
owing to the respect which the humbler 
classes from their birth are taught to show 
towards those above them. and partly to the 
innate flexibility of the Sclavonian faces, itt 
whom there is but little of that sharpness and 


angularity which never allows us Saxons to 


pass one another without the hazard of a col- 


lision.” 


Another public walk remains to be noticed, 
namely, the Summcr Garden, the usual resort 


of all the nurses and nursery-maids of Peters. 


burgh. Here the juvenile aristocracy of the 
great empire may, on every fine day, be seen 
at their gambols, in their elegant caftans and 
high ‘Tartan caps; for the Russians of all 
ranks clothe their little boys in the old na- 
tional costume till the seventh or eight year. 
The Summer Garden is a piece of ground 


situated in the very heart of the city, and con- 


tains somewhat more than thirty English 
acres, laid out in the formal manner so much 
in vogue about a century and a half ago. In 
one corner of this garden stands the small! 
palace that sufficed for the residence of Peter 
the Great. It is a modest unpretending man- 
sion, and ashamed apparently to be seen by 
the side of the sumptuous edifices reared by 
the successors of the great monarch, it hides 
itself timidly among the lofty linden-trees 
that have grown up to a respectable size 
around it. 

It is curious to listen, sometimes, in this 
garden, to the Babylonian jargon in which the 
children of the Russian nobility are taught ‘to 
lisp their infantine discourse. The fashionabje 
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language among the upper classes is French, 
point in most Russian 
families, that children should learn French 
as soon as they can learn any thing. English 
is nearly as much in favour, and English and 
French nursery-maids are, accordingly, an 
article of luxury, in which those who can afford 
it, rarely fail to indulge. The private teach- 
ers are for the most part Germans, and the 
children acquire, by this means, a smattering 
of all the four languages, long before they 
have made any tolerable proficiency in any 
one of them. 

The Grand Parade, in the Admiralty 
Square, forms a daily exhibition of the idlers 
of Petersburgh. The emperor is generally 
there in person. Accompanied by his sons, 
and followed by a numerous train of princes 
nerals, he comes dashing through clouds 
The spectators uncover them- 
selves at his approach, and the soldiers pre- 
sent arms. “ Good morning, my children,” is 
the emperor’s usual salutation; and “ We 
thank your majesty,” is the reply that thunders 
forth from some thousands of throats at the 
It is not, however, necessary 
for those who wish to see the emperor to 
attend the parades ; for of all the inhabitants 
of Petersburgh, there is scarcely one who may 
be seen more frequently in all parts of the 
There is no other monarch in the 
world whose avocations require him to spend 
so large a portion of his life in the streets. 
Either there are reviews to be held, troops to 
be inspected, or public buildings to be visited, 
Then, at almost all public 
rejoicings, it has ever been customary for the 
to share in the diversions 
of their subjects; and they frequently visit 
the houses of those of their 
they wish to show especial favour. Nicholas, 
who, of all the successors of Peter, has shown 
himself most desirous to preserve national cus- 
toms, omits no opportunity of mingling with 
his people, is a frequent guest at the enter- 
tainments of his nobles, and often an unex- 
pected visiter at the bed-side of a sick favour- 
When seen in the streets, it is generally 
in a plain sledge, or droshky, drawn by a single 
horse, and in this he but imitates the constant 
habit of Peter, Paul, and Alexander. 

* The isvoshtshik, or hackney coachman of 
Russia, is a being that varies very materially 
‘from his colleagues of other large European 
In Petersburgh, the number of these 
convenient charioteers is said to exceed 8000, 
and they appear all to find employment, partly 
on account of the great extent of the town, 
and partly owing to the annoyances to which 
a pedestrian is frequently exposed. In winter, 
every one that can is glad to creep into a 
sledge, and place every part of his person but 
his eyes under the shelter of his furred cloak. 
In spring, all Petersburgh is one swamp, and 
in summer, the dust is intolerable. 

“The most determined walker is seldom 
able to keep long upon his feet, nor will he 
often have occasion to summon one of these 
coachmen to his aid ; he need only cast a look 
of indecision on the snow or mud that hides 
the pavement from his view, and half a dozen 
sledges or droshkys will dart up to him in a 
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moment. The bag of oats is immediat 
cast off, the harness braced up, and ea 
driver seats himself upon 
he had not the slightest doubt of being pre- 
ferred to all his competitors. 
‘To the Admiralty? ‘I'll go 
for two rubles?’ ‘I for one and a half;’ and 
they go on under-bidding each other, till the 
fare is reduced, perhaps, to half a ruble.” 

The isvoshtshik is a thoroughly nomadic 
being. If he thinks the market overstocked 
in the capital, he bundles his little moveables 
together, and in a few days afterwards reap- 
pears on the pavé of Moscow or Novogorod, 
and some of them travel from town to town, 
till they have made the round of the empire. 
Their only vehicles are the sledge in winter, 
and the jolting droshky in summer. 
always uncovered, and the passenger’s mantle 
must be his shield against rain, snow, or the 
shower of mud with which he will occasion- 
ally be saluted. Many an isvoshtshik has no 
regular home but his sledge, which serves him 
for dining-room by day, and for bed by night. 
He and his horse are alike seasoned against 
every weather, and patient under every pri- 
vation. They eat and sleep when they can, 
and seem always in good humour; the steed 
ever ready to start off at a smart trot; the 
driver always prepared for a jest, a song, or a 
repartee. About the suburbs, the droshkys 
are often wretched enough, but in the fash- 
ionable quarters, there are isvoshtshiks whose 
equipages rival those of princes in splendour. 
Indeed, scandal says, that many a Russian 
prince, when he has no occasion himself for 
his horses, will send them to earn their oats 
in the public streets. 

We have seen that the isvoshtshik is not 
subjected to any fixed fare. It is, therefore, 
always advisable, before engaging his servi- 
ces, to make a bargain. 
on ordinary days, they are to be had for a 
mere trifle, but on holidays, or during the 
bustle of noon, their demands are compara- 
tively high. Once hired, however, and the 
man is your serf till you discharge him. 
Scold him, and he receives your rebuke with 
a cheerful smile ; speak to him, and he replies 
only cap in hand; beat him, and he becomes 
more solicitous to do your bidding. The spi- 
rit of slavery is so instilled from the birth into 
the lower classes of Russians, that they seem 
always to look upon their employer for the 
time as a master whom they are bound to 
obey, and they do so cheerfully, provided he 
holds a tight rein; but woe betide him if he 
show himself unfit for command. 

The great plague of the isvoshtshiks is the 
pedestrian, who in other countries is expected 
to get out of a coachman’s way; whereas, in 
Russia, a coachman is bound to be always on 
his guard against a pedestrian. ‘To drive up 
against a foot passenger in the street, even 
without hurting him, entitles the driver to a 
flogging and a fine ; and in case of a more 
serious accident, the equipage is confiscated, 
whoever the owner may be, and the coachman 
is liable to be flogged and sent to Siberia. 
Without some severe regulation of this kind, 
it would be impossible to keep the Russian 
nobles in any order in the streets. 

















to drive faster, and wide as the streets are, 
and formidable as the penalty is that awaits 
an unfortunate charioteer, accidents frequent- 
ly occur, and one often hears in Petersburgh 
that the coach and four of this prince has 
been seized by the police, or that the coach. 
man of another is under sentence fur Siberia. 

The word Siberia, though it sounds less 
terribly to an English than to a Russian ear, 
has the effect of making most of us creep 
closer to the fire, and of reminding us of those 
terrible stories which we all read in our times, 
of water congealed in its descent to the ground, 
and of travellers frozen to death in despite of 
all the appliances of furs and schnaps. What 
then shall we say of the climate of Peters- 
burgh, which even the Siberian makes matter 
of complaint? In central Russia, when winter 
makes his appearance, he puts his house in 
order, and freezes away for dear life, till he 
begins to make preparations for his depar- 
Not so at Petersburgh, where, even in 
January, you are not secure against rain, but 
may have to wade through whole oceans of 
The marshy soil on which the city is 
influence of the west 
Itic, are assigned as 


his box, as though 


built, and the mitigatin 
wind blowing from the 
causes of the frequent variations to which the 
temperature of the Russian capital is liable. 
Few cities are subject to so great a range of 
the thermometer, which, in summer, often 
rises above 100°, and, in winter, as often falls 
to 45 or 50° below zero. 
ordinary for the thermometer to vary 40° in 
one day, making people shiver with cold in the 
evening, after having languished under the 
heat of a sultry morning. 
liments to all the fantastic changes of so un- 
stable a climate would be impossible. 
Russian, therefore, ensconses himself in his 
furs in October, as a matter of course, and 
never allows a few warm days, during the 
winter months, to seduce him from the shelter 
to which he has once consigned himself. A 
self-willed “ J-say-kee,”* sometimes ventures 
to vary his garments, according to the vaga- 
ries of the climate, but generally rues his 
imprudent disregard of the warnings of the 
more experienced resident. 


It is nothing extra- 


T’o suit one’s habi- 


In the morning, or 


From Old Humphrey’s * Thoughts for the Thoughtful.” 


Here comes the cheerful old man with his 
So sure as the morning comes, 
so sure does he come too, with his horse and 
cart. He is usually dressed in an old great 
coat and blue apron; and his cart plentifully 
supplied with potatoes, greens, celery, parsley, 
bunches of turnips piled up at the front, and 
bunches of carrots hanging round the sides, is 
quite a picture. ‘The old man has something 
lively to say to every customer, and his horse 
knows where to stop, and when to go on, 
almost as well as his master. 
go round, a change takes place in his mer- 
In the spring, he adds fresh 


As the seasons 





* The nickname given to all Englishmen in Russia, 
from the frequent use which they are said to make of 
the words “ I say.” 
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radishes and young cabbages to his stock ; in | little of what is certain? that we should pre-| with the name of the author, John T. Norton, 
the summer, peas, beans, lettuces and cauli-| pare for what may never happen, and make no|of Farmington, Conn., well known for his 
flowers; in the autumo, fruits of various | preparation at all for what must happen? The) philanthropy, and as a prominent advocate of 
kinds, and in the winter, laurel, prickly holly, | warning words of Holy Scripture should tingle | Temperance. 
and white-berried mistletoe. ‘The dry wind | in every careless ear ; for they will apply to us 
may blow, or the rain come down in showers; |all. ‘ As the Lord liveth, as thy soul liveth, 
the sun may throw his burning beams around, | there is but a step between me and death.” 
or the flakes of snow fall thickly one upon | In a short time, it may be said to every one 
another ; but they never hasten or delay the| who fears not God, “ ‘Thou fool! this night 
old man’s appearance. At the accustomed |thy soul shall be required of thee.” If we 
hour his horse and cart are sure to stop at the | read our Bibles more diligently, and pondered 
doors of his customers. Now this old man| more thoughtfully on the manifold 
has a singular custom of crying out ina sharp,|that bid us prepare for our latter end, we 
shrill voice every time he serves a customer, | should look around us anxiously, and the ques- 
“ Who's the next?’ Before he has received | tion, “* Who’s the next?” would be more fre- 
the money for his stuff, even while he mounts | quently in our mouths. 
his cart to pull a bunch of turnips from the} It is said that the Sultan Saladin had a 
top of the pile, or weighs in his scales the| shroud carried before him, to remind him of 
potatoes he is selling, he calls out, “* Who’s| death ; we all require something to remind us 
the next ? Who's the next ?” of the same thing, and you must not think 
The other morning as I sat with pen, ink, | hardly of me, if I have gently and quietly led 
and paper, before me, musing on the various | you along, by my account of the old man and 
changes that had taken place in the last year ; | his cart of vegetables, to ponder a moment on 
sometimes thinking of those who had left the| your latter end. Who is the next among 
neighbourhood to pitch their tent in, another | us to enter eternity we cannot tell, nor will it 
place ; and sometimes reflecting on those who | much matter, if we are prepared for death by 
had been called away from this world of| having an interest in Christ Jesus. 
mingled joys and sorrows; while I sat, thus} There are thousands who have been in 
musing, the sound of the old man’s voice broke | bondage all their lives long through fear of 
upon my ear, “ Who's the next? Who's the| death; now, this is a sad state to be in, and 
next ?” and lifting up my head, I observed a| yet there is no cure for it but a lively faith in 
hearse with its nodding plumes slowly passing | the merits and sacrifice of our blessed Redeem- 
by. Before it walked the mutes with theirjer. If God is against us, we have nothing to 
staves clothed ; on each side were men with | hope ; if He be our friend, we have nothing to 
shorter staves, and behind came the mourning | fear. What a mercy then, instead of trem- 
coaches. Whether a father of a family was| bling at the thought of death, to rejoice in 
being conveyed to his long home, or whether | the na set before us, and to be able to say, 
a beloved mother had been summoned to the | “Though I walk through the valley of the 
eternal world, I could not tell; however this | shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for thou 
might be, the spirit of a fellow-creature had | art with me; thy rod and thy staff they com- 
winged its way from time to eternity, and the | fort me.” Oh that we may all then seek the 
breathless body was about to be committed to | Saviour with all our heert, with all our soul, 
the grave, “ Ashes to ashes, and dust to dust.” | and with all our strength: his promises are 
No wonder, then, that the call of the old man| very precious, and what he has promised he is 
affected me. ‘ Who's the next ? Who's the | able and willing to perform. “ Be thou faith- 
next?” cried he, at the very moment the | ful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of 
hearse passed by, and the inquiry seemed to| life.” ‘ Precious in the sight of the Lord is 
sink into my heart. the death of his saints.” ‘ Blessed are the 

It is true that the old man had no thought | dead which die in the Lord.” 
of the breathless being about to be committed| Let us ponder these things more deeply, 
to the tomb; he only meant to inquire who} that when the question solemnly occurs to us, 
would be his next customer, but to me it| Who is the nezt to enter eternity? we may 
sounded awfully. A fellow-mortal was being | feel no fear, but, confiding in the promise of 
conveyed to the house appointed for all living, |} eternal life given in the gospel of Jesus 
where thousands have already gone, where| Christ, rather rejoice, and say, “© death, 
thousands must still go, and the thrilling in-| where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy 
quiry, “ Who's the next?” appeared to be| victory ?” 
directed to me and to all around. 

If it pleased God always to remove the sick, 
and to leave those who are in health ; to smite 
the aged, and to preserve the young, we should 
be in less doubt about who would next be 
called away from the world, but this is not the 
case; the strong man is sometimes cut down 
in an instant like a blade of grass by the 
mower’s scythe ; the child, nay the babe at its 
mother’s breast, is nipped and destroyed like a 
flower by the frost. We cannot tell, then, 
whose turn is approaching. ‘ Who's the 
next ?” is a fit inquiry for us all. 

Is it nota little strange that we should think 
so much of things which are uncertain, and so 
























































































No. I. 


Political economy is now called a science. 
Unlike most other sciences, however, but few 
of the principles on which it is based, are fixed 
and settled. So much, indeed, has the sub- 
ject been obscured and confused by different 
and contradictory theories, that it is no un- 
common thing to hear intelligent men, after 
diligent endeavours to arrive at settled con- 
clusions, confess their ignorance, and their 
utter inability to understand the compli- 
cated and widely differing schemes, that have 
from time to time been spread before the 
public. 

In saying a few words on the advantages of 
cash over credit, I shall not attempt to exam- 
ine the theories above referred to, in their 
connection with this branch of political eco- 
nomy. Such an examination would only tend 
to confuse what I wish to present in a plain 
and practical manner. Indeed, so clear are 
the truths in support of cash transactions, 
under all circumstances, that they seem almost 
self-evident. So much error prevails, however, 
and so false, mistaken, and ruinous, are the 
current opinions and practices, that such a 
view of the subject, as I propose, will not, I 
hope, be entirely useless. 

By cash, I mean an immediate payment for 
whatever is purchased or sold, either in 
money or its equivalent, so that no farther 
claim will exist, either on the one side or the 
other. By credit, I mean the purchasing or 
selling of property on mere promises of pay- 
ment, without any express or certain appro- 
priation of means for so doing. 

The purpose for which this essay is de- 
signed renders it necessary that I shall be 
brief in my statements, and affords but little 
room for proofs and illustrations. I shall pro- 
ceed, first, with an enumeration of some of 
the advantages of cash transactions to pur- 
chasers. 

The first and most obvious advantage is in 
the cost of the article purchased. Asa gene- 
ral fact, this is fully equal to twice the com- 
mon interest, or say 12} percent. To one 
whose earnings, or whose income afford a 
mere support, this would equal one-eighth of 
said income or earnings—whilst to the me- 
chanic, or trader, who buys to sell again, it 
would equal nearly or quite the whole of the 
net profits of his sales. To this may be added 
the saving of time, much of which invaluable 
treasure, worth, indeed, infinitely more than 
money, is inevitably lost in providing for, and 


— 
For “‘ The Friend.” 
CASH AND CREDIT. 


The truly sensible and practical character | making payments. 

of an Essay, with the above title, in course of} The next advantage is security against 
re-publication in the Burlington Gazette, in- | excess in expenditure, overtrading in business, 
duces the belief that its appearance in ‘‘ The|and hazardous speculations. The tendency 
Friend” may prove beneficial to young per-|to these errors, whilst credit is free, is almost 
sons that have recently commenced, or are| universal. How many individuals and fami- 
about commencing, the cares and business of| lies are thus led into habits of life which they 
life. A short introduction in the Gazette|are unable to sustain, and the result is disap- 
intimates, that for convenience the Essay is|pointment, if not disgrace! How many me- 
divided into three parts, and that it was ori-| chanics, merchants, and farmers, are tempted 
ginally published in “ The Northern Light,”|to contract engagements which they cannot 
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fulfil, from the evil effects of which they 
never recover! And how many of all classes 
are led into unjustifiable speculations, which 
end in irretrievable ruin! He who pays for 
every thing, and owes nothing, can hardly fall 
into these errors. 

Again—the cash principle guards one al- 
most wholly against sudden changes and 
reverses. Could this principle be generally 
adopted, the cha and reverses now so com- 
mon, would be almost wholly unknown. In- 
deed, they are now nearly or quite unfelt and 
unknown by those who steadily pursue this 
principle, except in the increased advantages 
their position affords them during periods of 
general disaster. 

The cash-payer is free from the anxiety | 
inseparably connected with credit. The 
debtor who has not the means in hand, or 
certainly within his control, to meet his en- 
gagements, is subject to an anxiety by no 
means favourable to happiness, or to improve- 
ment in mind, body, or estate. The cash- 
payer knows, too, at all times, the exact state 
of his affairs, and is in no way liable to do 
injustice to his fellow-men, from inability to 
pay his just dues. 

The cash-payer, and he alone, is truly inde- 
pendent. Whatever he possesses is his own, 
without any incumbrance or drawback ; whilst 
no one can feel that the food he eats, the coat 
he wears, or the house he lives in, are truly 
his own, until they are paid for. Not only 
the cash-payer’s possessions, but his opin- 
ions, his actions, are his own, subject to no 
man’s will or caprice. In the words of a 
recent poet, 

“ He looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man ;” 
whilst unerring wisdom declares that “ the 
borrower is servant to the lender.” 

Again—the cash-payer encourages no false 
expectations in his family or others, by the 
possession of property unpaid for. He can 
expend for himself or family, or, if charitably 
disposed, he can give to objects of benevo- 
lence, without injustice to any one. And 
then, above all, he can die without the re- 
proachful consideration that his affairs are 
embarrassed, and that he will leave his fa- 
mily a legacy of perplexity and perhaps dis- 
grace. 

One other consideration I will name, and 
by no means the least, in favour of cash pay- 
ments, viz., they promote integrity of cha- 
racter. The man who contracts debts that 
he finds it difficult or inconvenient to pay, is 
often strongly tempted wholly to get rid of 
paying them. This is true to a lamentable 
extent in our country; whole communities, 
and even states, having been led to forget 
their obligations to creditors. 
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claims some notice in this journal. We al- 
lude to the terrible Earthquake on the 8th of 
2d month last, in several of the West India 
Islands. The following is an abstract of one 
of the most detailed statements that have 
come under our notice : 

‘We have advices from most of the West 
India Islands, in the range of the late appal- 
ling earthquake. Only the windward, or east- 
ernmost cluster of those islands, have suffered 
material damage. Guadaloupe, (on which the 
town of Point Petre was situated,) and the 
neighbouring small island of Montserat, ap- 
pear to have been the focus of the explosion. 
A voleano on the former island was seen by 
the captain of the Griffon, arrived at St. 
Thomas, to issue thick and successive volumes 
of flames; and Montserat is stated to have 
been enveloped in smoke or dust, as if thrown 
up from a volcano. We think the report of 
the sinking of this island will prove to be 
incorrect. We proceed to give some details. 

Guadaloupe.—Captain Knowles, of schoon- 
er Ellen, which arrived here yesterday in 17 
days from St. Thomas, states that before he 
left, news had been received from Point Petre, 
Guadaloupe, that every building was thrown 
down by the concussion, and from 10,000 to 
15,000 persons killed. 

The scene was terrific. It was breakfast 
hour with the inhabitants. Captain Fisher, 
of an American vessel, when the shock com- 
menced, was sitting in the lower story of a 
store fronting the water, and sprang for his 
boat, at the end of a short wharf. In an 
instant he was at the end of the wharf, but 
the wharf and the boat both rocked so fear- 
fully that he hesitated. Just then, the ground 
opened beneath his feet, and with a leap he 
reached the boat, and was saved. Several 
other captains were with Captain Fisher at 
the time, and all saved. Vessels were so much 
shaken as to be in great danger. 

Ridgeley, from Philadelphia, was on 
the lower floor of a hotel, and sprang into the 
street. On all sides he saw men throwing 
themselves upon their faces on the ground. 
In another instant the stone walls fell, and 
buried all beneath them, except a few who 
were so fortunate as to find themselves above 
the ruins. When —— Ridgeley recovered 
himself, he was unharmed, though all the per- 
sons he had just seen were hopelessly buried. 

The earth rocked so that a man could not 
keep his feet. It opened in several places, and 
closed again, swallowing up people and build- 
ings, and in some instances, the water spouted 
up sixty and seventy feet. Many large open- 
ings remained. About two-thirds of the in- 
habitants perished. Of the garrison of eight 
hundred men, only seventy survived. 

A furious fire broke out immediately after 
the earthquake, which raged for some days, 
adding greatly to the horrors of the scene. 
Some persons, after having been almost extri- 
cated from the rubbish, were necessarily aban- 
doned to their fate, on account of the approach 
of the fire. The cries of people buried under 








The occurrence, in close proximity to our| the ruins were heard for several days, and a 
own shores, of one of those awful convul-| large number were dug out in a mutilated and 
sions of nature so calculated to fill the minds| suffering condition. Some, it was hoped, 
of men with fearfulness and dismay, properly | would survive, but others died after their de- 





liverance. The stench from sulphur at first, 
and from the decaying bodies after two days, 
was intolerable. 

Four thousand bodies had been dug out of 
the ruins of Point Petre, by the sailors in the 
harbour, and taken out to sea in boats, in or- 
der to prevent a pestilence. 

The survivors were reduced to such awful 
extremities for food, that they rushed out to 
intercept cartloads of canes, which had been 
ordered in for them from the country. 


[Want of space obliges us to postpone the remainder 
to next week.) 


A meeting of “ The Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Friends for the Instruction of Poor 
Children,” will be held at 7} o’clock, on Se- 
cond-day evening, Fourth month 3d, at the 
usual place. 

Joseru Krre, Clerk. 
WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 

The Committee to superintend the Board- 
ing School at West ‘Town, will meet there, on 
Sixth-day, the seventh of next month, at ten 
o'clock, A. M. 

The Committee on Instruction meet the 
preceding evening, at half past seven o’clock. 

The Semi-Annual Examination is to com- 
mence on Third-day morning of the same 
week, and to continue till Fifth-day evening. 
The scholars to disperse as usual on Sixth and 
Seventh-days. 

Tuomas Kruner, Clerk. 

Philada., 3d Mo., 25th, 1843. 


A stated annual meeting of the “ Bible 
Association of Friends in America,” will 
be held in the Committee-room, Mulberry 
Street Meeting-house, on the evening of Se- 
cond-day, the 17th of Fourth month, at eight 
o'clock. 


Samvuet Bertte, Jr., Sec’ry. 
An annual meeting of “ The Institute for 
Coloured Youth,” will be held at the commit- 
tee-room, on Mulberry street, on Third-day 
evening, the 18th of Fourth month, at eight 
o’clock. 
M. C. Corn, Sec’ry. 
Third mo. 29th, 1843. 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


The subscriber feeling encouraged by past 
success, has prepared a large and desirable 
school-room, near his former location, in the 
vicinity of the car-office, Germantown, six 
miles north-west of the city of Philadelphia. 
Where he hopes to merit an additional num- 
ber of students, desirous of improvement in a 
general extended English education, and in 
the classics. 

Terms for boarding and tuition, thirty-five 
dollars per quarter, of twelve weeks. For 
tuition, ten dollars per quarter. 

Cuaartes Jones. 

References. —Germantown, Samuel B. Mor- 
ris; Haverford School, Daniel B. Smith ; Phi- 
ladelphia, Samuel Alsop, Principal of Friends’ 
Select School, and Charles Ellis, No. 56 
Chesnut street. 
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For “ The Friend.” We are aware of this passage in part, being 

WATER BAPTISM. strongly urged by baptists as a proof, not 

only of the doctrine of water baptism but its 

ee ST eee mode also; but we think a few reflections 

Again, we learn what the gospel baptism is, will be sufficient to satisfy the candid reader, 
together with its saving efficacy, from the fol- |that there is nothing in this whole chapter, 
i ssages: Malachi, iii. 1, 2, and Matth.'| from which to draw such a conclusion, but 
te Ty rc Malachi begins his chap. iii.'every thing necessary to prove that it was the 
with a note of ed a ome I _ —— a i the a etches ool iewal . 

messenger, a shall prepare view. To ma i . 
saab me oat the Lord, whom ye seek, shall | what point the apostle was aiming to establish? 
ddenly come to his temple. But who may |Surely no person would undertake to say, that 
ce th da te coming sed whe shel te eet wih which ape le 
‘or is like a’ apter, om > 

oe? os “ot Pike fullers? soap: and he | any nani at all with water baptism ; if 
shall sit asa — and wen of ae and | a a reasona a = — E ee 
he shall purify the sons vi, and purge would drop a point, rely introduced, 
, as gold er silver, that they ma offer without finishing it, and take up another with 
an oe in righ ‘ John the Ba hich it had Socueeatt ? ‘The idea is pre 
ring in righteousness.” John p-| which t no ion - 

tet, is sho eseattnat, who was sent to prepare | posterous. The whole context goes to show 
the way before Christ. He gives the same/|that the single point upon which the apostle 
view of the coming of the Messiah; he says,| had fixed his eye, and to which his attention 
« whose fan is in his hand, and he will tho-| was directed, was the destruction of the car- 
roughly purge his floor ;” and when speaking | nal mind, and the death of the body of sin: 





in direct reference to baptism, he says, “ his 
own baptism was only unto repentance,” (as a 
preparatory dispensation,) but he that came 
after him was to baptize with the Holy Ghost, 
and with fire; or to use the language of Ma- 
lachi, he was to sit as a refiner, and purifier 
of silver, &c. 

Once more. We learn from the Apostle 
Paul the nature and design of this spiritual 
baptism, in Romans vi. lst and 8th inclusive. 
In the conclusion of the foregoing chapter, 
the apostle had been dwelling on the abundant 
provision that had been made for man’s re- 
demption; and shows that notwithstanding 
sin had so much abounded in our world, it had 


the whole of the figures he has introduced 
go to prove this point. He commences by 
saying, ** how shall we who are dead to sin 
live any longer therein?” He then presents 
them with the instrument of this death, viz. : 
the baptism of the Spirit; ‘‘ know ye not,” 
saith he, “ that so many of us as were bap- 
tized into Jesus Christ (not into water) were 
baptized into his death. Therefore we are 
(at the present time) buried with him by bap- 
tism into death ;” not into water. We have 
said, at the present time, to show that the 
apostle, when speaking of the instrument or 
agent, viz., the baptism of the Holy Ghost, 
speaks in the past sense, “ were baptized into 


not exceeded the grace of God in Christ|his death.” But when he speaks of the effects 
Jesus; but, that although sin had abounded,| produced by this instrument, viz., a death 


yet grace did much more abound, to the/and burial to sin, he speaks in the present 


family of Adam. After having made a state- 
ment of his subject, he anticipates a misap- 
prehension of his views, on the part of his 
readers, as though he was inculcating the 
doctrine that sin was advantageous, and pro- 


tense, ‘are buried with him by baptism into 
death.” Now this could not be true of water 
baptism. The apostle could not mean that he 
and those to whom he was then writing were 
then buried under water, but it was literally 


ceeds to let them know that this abundance of|true, at the time he was writing, that they 


grace was given, not to encourage them to sin, 
that grace might abound, but to give them to 
understand that however sin might abound, 
yet the grace of God in Christ Jesus, was 
sufficient to destroy it, and was vouchsafed for 
that purpose. This the apostle had done in 
the words immediately following the antici- 
pated objection, which stands thus: (“ what 
shall we say then? shall we continue in sin 
that grace may abound?) God forbid, how 
shall we that are dead to sin live any longer 
therein?” The apostle then proceeds to ex- 
plain what he means by being dead to sin; 
this he has accomplished by the introduction 
of three figures. The first is a death and 
burial, the second is a planting, where the old 
seed dies, and a new germ springs up into 
newness of life ; the third is a being crucified, 
that the body of sin might be destroyed. 
These three figures are all of the same im- 
port, all intended to illustrate the point of 
doctrine he had just introduced, viz.: a sal 


were buried into a state of death to sin. 

Again: that the apostle could not, by the 
term buried, mean immersion, as those con- 
tend, who bring forward this text, is evident 
from the following reason: if the word bap- 
tism, in the original, means immersion, as we 
are willing to admit, then the apostle has been 
guilty of tautology, and according to the 
views of the baptists, the passage should read 
thus :—therefore we are immersed with him 
by immersion into death. This would be a 
species of tautology that would make non- 
sense. 

We now come to his second figure. “ For 
if we have been planted together in the like- 
ness of his death, we shall be also in the 
likeness of his resurrection.” This figure is 
taken from planting seed in the ground ; the 
body of the old cs anoretnat and a new germ 
springs up into newness of life. This is beav- 
tifully illustrative of a death to the body of 
sin, and a new principle of life and action 


vation from sin by the baptism of the Holy |springing up in the soul. This plain and pal- 


Ghost. 


pable application of the figure has been en- 
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tirely unseen and overlooked, by those who 
suppose that the apostle is here treating on 
water baptism. They suppose the apostle 
meant by planting, a putting under the water, 
thus interpreting this figure, as well as the 
former, to mean water baptism by immersion; 
giving both figures a literal allusion to water 
baptism. Wiil this latter figure bear this 
allusion ’—we think not. Seeds are not planted 
under water, they are planted under ground, 
and to understand the apostle literally, we 
must suppose those of whom, and to whom, he 
was writing, were literally planted with Christ 
under ground. ‘This construction would ex- 
actly agree with the apostle’s third figure, 
provided we also give that a literal interpre- 
tation ; “ knowing this,” says he, “that our 
old man is crucified with him, that the body 
of sin might be destroyed.” Surely if we are 
crucified with him, we should be buried with 
him, and if the burial is a literal burial, the 
death must be a literal death also! This is 
the inevitable conclusion to which the pre- 
mises conduct us. What reason have we to 
believe that the two former figures ought to 
be understood literally any more than the lat- 
ter? was it not the same point he was en- 
deavouring to illustrate by the use of all those 
figures, viz., a death to sin; if so, the bap- 
tism spoken of in this passage is the baptism 
of the Holy Ghost, as no other baptism will 
wash away sin. 

Fourth.—We come now to our fourth pro- 
position, that Christ never commanded water 
baptism as an ordinance of the gospel church. 

We are aware of the prejudice we have to 
encounter on this part of our subject. Every 
denomination, as far as we know, except the 
Society of Friends (Quakers) practice water 
baptism from a conviction that Christ com- 
manded it, and commissioned the gospel minis- 
try to administer it. How this opinion be- 
came so universal, we are at a loss to tell, 
unless we ascribe it to apostolic practice, since 
Christ has no where commanded water bap- 
tism. Were we to admit that he did, we must 
admit either that there are two baptisms be- 
longing to the gospel, or that the baptism of 
the Holy Ghost has ceased; neither of which 
is supported by one shadow of proof from 
Scripture, as we purpose showing before we 
are done. 

The whole stress of this system, so far as 
the authority of Jesus Christ is concerned, 
derives its support from three passages of 
Scripture, one only of which is in the form of 
a command, and in which water is not men- 
tioned. Matth, xxviii. 19. “ Go teach all na- 
tions, baptizing them in the name of the 
father, the son, and the Holy Ghost.” This 
text has been thought to be conclusive in 
favour of water baptism for the following 
reason :—the apostles, it is said, could not 
baptize with the Holy Ghost, therefore it 
must have been water baptism. This argu- 
ment has been thought by the advocates of 
water baptism to be invincible, in proof that 
Jesus Christ did command the continuance of 
that ordinance ; but we think a little attention 
to the following particulars, will show the 
weakness and fallacy of this argument. 

First.—That the apostles were endowed 
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with the gift of conferring the Holy Ghost 
by the laying on of hands, is too evident to 
need any other proof than to recite the pas- 

where this fact is established. Acts viii. 
17, “ Then laid they their hands on them, 
and they received the Holy Ghost.” Acts v. 
1i, “ And when Simon saw that through the 
laying on of the apostles’ hands the Holy 
Ghost was given, &c.” Again Acts xix. 6, 
‘** And when Paul had laid his hand upon them 
the Holy Ghost came on them.” 

What evidence is there to be found any 
where in the New Testament, to prove that 
our Lord meant water baptism in this com- 
mission, rather than the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost? We think that the evidence is all in 
favour of the latter. 

We have already shown that the adminis- 
tration of water baptism by the apostles, com- 
menced during our Lord’s ministry, and there- 
fore was not the result of a commission given 
after our Lord’s death and resurrection ; 
whereas, the administration of the baptism of 
the Holy Ghost by the instrumentality of the 
apostles, did not commence until after they 
received this commission from Christ. 

From whence did the apostles derive their 
authority, and the power to baptize with the 
Holy Ghost, if not from this passage? Will it 
be said, that the gift to confer the Holy Ghost 
by laying on the apostles’ hands was a miracu- 
lous gift, bestowed on the apostles with other | 
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power, they must be qualified by the “ Holy 
Ghost sent down from heaven.” Thus preach- 
ed, the gospel is a baptizing ministry ; this is 
the power which Jesus encouraged them to ex- 
pect, when he said, “Go ye therefore and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

The gospel of Jesus Christ never was 
preached, but by the Holy Ghost sent down 
from heaven. First Peter i. 12. “ But unto us 
they did minister the things which are now 
reported unto you, by them that have preach- 
ed the gospel unto you with the Holy Ghost 
sent down from heaven,” &c. The gospel 
thus preached in the demonstration of the 
Spirit, and of power, is a baptizing ministry, 
for as Peter spake, “ The Holy Ghost fell on 
them” that heard ; “ then, says he, (Acts xi. 
15, 16,) remembered I the word of the Lord, 
how that he said, John indeed baptized with 
water, but ye shall be baptized with the Holy 
Ghost.” 

Third.—Matth. xxviii. 18, reads as follows : 
— And Jesus came and spake unto them, 
saying,” “All power is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth; go ye therefore, &c., 
and lo I am with you even unto the end of the 
world.” With them, how? See Luke xxiv. 
47. “ Behold 1 send the promise of my Father 
upon you; but tarry ye in the city of Jerusa- 
lem, until ye be endued with power from on 


gifts of a miraculous nature, which were to/ high.” This dispensation of Divine power 


continue for a time, and then to cease in 
the church, and so could not be that bap- 
tism, in the administration of which, Christ 
promised his concurrence to the end of the 
world? 

To which we answer, this miraculous gift 
was not the whole of the power conferred on 
the apostles by this commission, for although 
miraculous powers were bestowed for the pur- 
pose of confirming the first converts to Chris- 
tianity in the Divine mission of the apostles, 
yet something more was needful to support the 
faith of the church when miracles should 
cease. This additional gift is that baptizing 
power that accompanies the administration 
of the gospel ministry, wherever that minis- 
try is the result of inspiration from on high. 

Paul says, Thes. i. 5, “Our gospel came 
not unto you in word only, but also in power 
and in the Holy Ghost.” 1 Cor. 2.4. He says, 
‘* My speech and my preaching was not with 


from on high, commenced on the day of Pen- 
tecost, and ushered in the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost, according to Christ’s promise ; John 
xv. 26. “ But when the Comforter is come, 
whom I will send from the Father, even the 
Spirit of Truth.” The fulfilment of this pro- 
mise was predicted by our Lord speedily to 
take place, in his last interview with his dis- 
ciples. Acts i. 5. “ For John truly baptized 
with water; but ye shall be baptized with the 
Holy Ghost not many days hence.” This 
took place on the day of Pentecost, and was 
the commencement of the gospel baptism or 
baptism of the Holy Ghost. Not so with 
water baptism, for although administered to 
the three thousand that were added to the 
church on that occasion, yet it commenced 
and was practised by the apostles during our 
Lord’s ministry; and therefore, as already 
noticed, could not have commenced as the re- 
sult of a commission that was given after our 


enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in de-| Lord’s crucifixion, and resurrection from the 
monstration of the Spirit and of power, that | dead. 


your faith should not stand in the wisdom of 


Much stress has been laid on the circum- 


men, but the power of God.” These texts| stance of the apostles baptizing “ in the name 
show conclusively, that it was the baptism of|of the Lord Jesus.” This, it is said, shows 


the Holy Ghost, which was included in the 
commission. Math. xxviii. 19. See the lan- 
guage of our Lord on that occasion. 

Why did our Lord say, “ All power is 
given unto me in heaven andin earth; go ye 
therefore,” &c. Did the apostles stand in need 
of supernatural agency to enable them to 
teach and baptize with water? Not so; had 
our Lord meant water baptism, it would have 
been a mere verbal commission that any man 
of oratorial abilities might perform, without 
supernatural power from on high. But to 


that they understood our Lord to mean water 
baptism ; to which we answer, it is worthy of 
notice that there is not an instance recorded 
in the New Testament, of the apostles bap- 
tizing in the language of the commission, 
which is, “ in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 


(To be concluded.) 
seman 


Iron Ore.—Ore in large quantities, and of 
superior quality, has lately been discovered in 


preach in demonstration of the Spirit and of|the neighbourhood of Reading, Pennsylvania. 


Testimony of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia for the Southern District, 
held Ninth month 25th, 1839, concerning 
Jonathan Evans. 


From a sense of the benefit which accrues 
to posterity, especially the youth, in conten. 
plating the example, and following the foot. 
steps of those servants of the Lord, who, by 
obedience to the teachings, and submission to 
the humbling baptisms of the Holy Spirit, 
have been made useful members of the church 
of Christ, and “ who through faith and pa. 
tience inherit the promises ;” we feel engaged 
to preserve a memorial concerning our beloved 
friend Jonathan Evans. 


He was the son of Jonathan and Hannah 
Evans, members of our Society, and was born 
in Philadelphia, the 25th of the First month, 
1759; and was a member of this Monthly 
Meeting from the time of its institution in 
1772, until his death. His parents gave him 
a liberal education, at the schools under the 
care of Friends in this city; and possessing 
strong mental powers and quick perceptions, 
he made considerable proficiency in most of 
the branches of useful learning. He was 
placed apprentice at the carpenters’ trade, 
and afierwards followed that business many 
years. Being but little restrained from a 
course of self-gratification, during his ap. 
prenticeship, he often spent his evenings 
with gay and volatile companions, giving 
himself up to mirth and conviviality ; being 
much estranged from the cross of Christ, and 
from that description of society which would 
have promoted a life of religion and self- 
denial. 


When nearly arrived at man’s estate, he 
incidentally met with a copy of “ Penn’s No 
Cross no Crown,” and the singularity of the 
title inducing him to open it, his attention was 
arrested by the words “ the Light of Christ.” 
He however closed the book as one not adapt- 
ed to his taste, and passed away ; but those 
words, the “ Light of Christ,” made such an 
impression, that they frequently recurred to 
his mind, and in such a manner as to induce 
him to get the book for the purpose of further 
examining it. He became deeply interested 
in it, and through the Divine blessing it was 
made instrumental in leading him into seri- 
ous reflection on his past course of life, 
and bringing him under strong condemna- 
tion for the levity and follies of his youthful 
career. 


Having withdrawn from his former gay 
companions, by whom he was much missed, 
he was called on by one of them, who 
strongly solicited him to return to their soci- 
ety ; and endeavoured to persuade him that 
his determination was the result of a fit of 
melancholy which the cheerfulness of com- 
pany would soon dissipate. But he told his 
visiter that he was mistaken in the cause of 
his change ; and so opened to him the sinful- 
ness of the course they had been pursuing, as 
to produce convictions in his mind, which 
eventually wrought a similar change in his 
conduct. He became an eminent and beloved 
minister in the Society, and a close and inti- 
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mate Christian friendship subsisted between | of error. But when this could not be effected, | lasting welfare, endeavouring to restrain them 
love to the cause of Truth, and to the health | from evil company, and to lead them into a 
of the body, led him to maintain its testimony | love of the Truth as it is in Jesus, both by 


them, until dissolved by death. 

It was a time of great civil commotion, 
when he was thus favoured with the visita- 
tions of Divine grace ; and about this period, 
he was drafted as a soldier for the war of the 
revolution. While many of the younger 
members of the Society were caught with the 
martial spirit of the day, he was constrained 
to maintain his testimony to the peaceable 
nature of the Messiah’s reign; in the support 
of which he suffered an imprisonment of six- 
teen weeks. 

Being now brought to submit to the hum- 
bling power of Truth, he was led to bear his 
cross before the world in plainness of dress, 
language and demeanor; and was concerned 
to watch closely over his words, that they 
might be few and savoury, seasoned with 
grace; and being thus livingly convinced of 
the Christian obligation of these and the other 
testimonies held by our religious Society, they 
became very precious to him; and he was 
engaged to maintain them through life with 
remarkable integrity and uprightnuess. He 
also felt restrained from indulging in luxu- 
rious living, and cénfined himself to the sim- 
plest fare. 

When not engaged at his trade, he spent 
his time in retirement, having then but few 
plain young Friends with whom he could 
associate. Separated very much from the 
world, he was carried through those dispen- 
sations which his Divine Lord and Master 
saw needful to reduce the pride and the strong 
will of man; and abiding under the refining 
power of the cross of Christ, he witnessed the 
sanctification of the Spirit, and was instructed 
in the mysteries of salvation. Many were the 
baptisms he passed through, in which his faith 
and allegiance were closely proved ; but as he 
endeavoured to abide patiently under the ope- 
rations of the Divine hand, he was not only 
brought down into low places, but through the 
mercy and goodness of Him who is the resur- 
rection and the life, and who was preparing 
him for an important station in his church, he 
was raised up again out of the pit and the 
miry clay, and his feet set upon the rock 
Christ Jesus, the foundation of many genera- 
tions. It was in this school he learned to dis- 
tinguish the voice of the true Shepherd from 
the voice of the stranger, and was prepared to 
understand the language of the Spirit unto the 
churches, and fo wait patiently upon the 
Great Head from whom he received the gift 
of a discerning spirit, and sound judgment in 
things pertaining to the ordering of the house- 
hold of God. 

In his twenty-fourth year he was placed in 
the station of an overseer, and in his thirty- 
sixth year, in that of an elder; in both of 
which he endeavoured to discharge his duty 
without respect of persons, and as one that 
must give an account. Although he was firm 
in the support of the discipline, and for that 
reason drew at times upon himself the reflec- 
tions of the censorious, and of some who stood 
opposed to an upright and consistent walking, 
yet in dealing with offenders, he was clothed 
with the spirit of meekness, and earnestly 
sought their convincement and restoration out 


over transg ressors. 


precept and example. He rarely conversed 


He was a practical believer in the necessity | before them on the subject of trade, and the 


of Divine qualification, renewed from season 
to season, for transacting the affairs of the 
Society ; and in meetings for discipline, and 
on committees, or when otherwise engaged in 
the service of Truth, he was weighty and 
deliberative, seeking for, and relying upon its 
openings, as the ground of right judgment in 
the church. 

In the year 1786, he was married to Han- 
nah, daughter of our friends David and Mary 
Bacon of this city ; who was a true help-meet 
to him both in spiritual and temporal concerns, 


accumulation of property, but took occasion 
to express the sentiment, that he would prefer 
being without any, than that their minds 
should be set on earthly treasure, instead of 
the love of thefr Heavenly Father. 
(To be concluded.) 
_ 


For “ The Friend.” 
JAMES ALFORD. 
James Alford was born near Rahway in the 
province of East Jersey, of parents who were 


They were engaged to set an example of|slaves. We have no certain information of 


moderation and plainness in the furniture of 
their house, and in their manner of living, as 
well as in the education of their children ; tes- 
timonies into which they felt the Truth to lead 
them. Having scruples respecting the pro- 
priety of doing the ornamental work that was 
put on buildings, and persons generally de- 
clining to meet his scruples, by giving him 
such parts as he was easy to do; he was, 
many times, under great difficulty in relation 
to the means of living, particularly when there 
was little building of any kind to be done. 
Deeply impressed with the conviction, that 
true religion leads into strict justice, the fear 
of bringing reproach upon his profession by 
inability to meet his engagements, and to pro- 
vide things honest in the sight of all men, 
introduced him into straits in which his faith 
was greatly proved, and he found it necessary 
to make little answer in providing for the 
wants of a family. But teieg favoured to 
maintain his integrity, he neither relaxed in 
his religious nor domestic duties, and having 
first sought the kingdom of God and the right- 
eousness thereof, all things necessary were 
added. He bore a decided testimony against 
covetousness, and the acquisition of great 
wealth, as being incompatible with the needs 
and duties of a self-denying follower of the 
Son of God. 

In the education of children, though a friend 
and promoter of literature, he was more con- 
cerned for the useful and substantial parts of 
learning ; and in the ordering of his family, he 
was remarkably watchful over his own exam- 
ple, that it might in no respect make impres- 
sions at variance with the principles and pre- 
cepts of that pure and undefiled religion, in 
which he most surely believed. He was a 
reverent and diligent reader of the Holy 
Scriptures, and well versed in the history and 
mysteries which they contain; but while he 
often read, and had them read in his family, it 
was his care to inculcate in his children a 
belief in the omnipresence of their Heavenly 
Father; that he was constantly watching 
over them, reproving them for evil by his 
Holy Spirit, and giving peace for doing right ; 
and that it was only by taking heed to the 
intimations of this same Spirit, which led the 
holy men and women, of whom the Scriptures 
speak, that they could walk in their footsteps. 
In the discharge of his parental duties, he 
manifested a fervent concern for their ever- 


the time of his birth, but he is believed to 
have been at least eight years of age at the 
breaking out of the American revolution. He 
retained to the last a lively remembrance of 
many incidents of that eventful period, and at 
times related curious anecdotes connected 
therewith. His parents died when he was 
very young, and he could obtain little infor- 
mation about them, except that his mother 
was remarkable for her shrewd good sense 
and piety. Whilst remaining in the family to 
which his parents belonged, he was treated 
with great kindness. One of the daughters of 
his master marrying, he was given to her, 
and she not needing his services, sold him to 
a man residing in Rahway, who was both a 
farmer and tanner. Here he began first to 
experience the bitterness of slavery. His new 
master was passionate and cruel, and for tri- 
fling faults often treated his servants with great 
barbarity. At one time, whilst James was 
suffering under a severe sick head-ache, he 
kicked him down the stairs. At another time, 
being in the field ploughing, his master, be- 
cause he had not clearly understood one of his 
orders, knocked him down, jumped violently 
upon his body, and with a large stone beat 
him on the head until he was nearly blind. 
He would in all probability have killed James 
on the spot, had not some of the neighbours, 
by force, dragged him away. 

When the sufferer in after life recurred to 
the many wrongs he had endured, he mani- 
fested no resentment or hard feeling towards 
the individual who had oppressed him. He 
believed that all these afflictions had been per- 
mitted to befall him by his kind and gracious 
Lord for his eternal well-being. He was 
naturally of a lively disposition, fond of pleas- 
ure, and those amusements to which unre- 
generate youth are commonly attached ; but 
as these things in time of trial and suffering 
yielded him no consolation, he was led to 
seek for support in that Saviour who never 
forsakes those who trust in him. When about 
fifteen years old, he accidentally, whilst 
rambling on a First-day about the tan-yard, 
fell into one of the pits; it was full of foul 
water, very cold. Being unable to extricate 
himself, he would have perished, but for the 
assistance of others. When taken out, life 
was nearly extinct. Regarding this circum- 
stance as a merciful dispensation of Divine 
Providence, in showing him the necessity of 
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@ present preparation for another state of 


existence, he became very earnest in seeking 
for help and strength from above. He turned 
from the path of thoughtless folly, and was 
truly concerned to perform his duty faithfully 
to his master. About this time he became 
acquainted with the religious Society of 
Friends, and walked every First-day six or 
seven miles to attend their meetings. His 
consistent conduct made way for him, and 
some of the most respected members of the 
meeting he attended, would, as occasions 
offered, drop a word of comfort and encour- 
agement to him. 

It was fully impressed on his mind, that the 
Lord in his own good time would open a way 
for his freedom ;—and in this assurance he 
rested contented. He was very anxious to 
learn to read; but the privilege of going to 
school not being allowed him, he was obliged 
to seek for instruction elsewhere. As he was 
remarkably civil and obliging, those who 
visited at his master’s house, generally, on 
going away, gave him something for his 
care and attention in waiting upon them. 
This money he carefully preserved, and paid 
over to his master’s children, to induce thei 
to instruct him in the evenings, when the 
hard bodily toil of the day was over. He was 
allowed no other light but that of the kitchen 
fire ; it however answered his purpose, and by 
close and persevering application, he became 
a tolerable reader. Having a taste for know- 
ledge, without an.instructor, he acquired the 
art of writing, and a sufficient acquaintance 
with arithmetic, to be able to manage money 
matters, both for himself and his master. 
His industry, good management, and strict 
integrity, gained him the perfect confidence of 
his master, who now treated him with kind- 
ness, and left the entire control of his con- 
cerns in his hands. He afterwards said that 
if he could have been happy in slavery, he 
might have been so at this period, for he had 
nothing to complain of. 

About the time that he was, as he supposed, 
twenty-eight years of age, he frequently spoke 
with his master concerning his freedom. He 
was willing, although he thought he had serv- 
ed unrequited long enough, to pay a reasonable 
price for his freedom. His master, however, 
would listen to no terms; and James, with 
frankness, informed him he should leave 
him. Believing that the proper time had come 
for his departure, he left Rahway, and pro- 
ceeded directly to Philadelphia, where he ar- 
rived in safety, not having been challenged on 
the road. He immediately found employ- 
ment at hay making in the meadows below 
the city ; and soon after obtained a situation 
in North Wales.. His master, who was much 
incensed at his departure, used many endea- 
vours to search him out, but never was able 
to obtain the least trace of him. James said, 
that as for himself, he never suffered the least 
uneasiness at the thought of his master’s find- 
ing him, for he was well assured, that the 
Lord would never suffer him to be taken again 
into slavery. He continued faithfully serving 
his different employers, — denying himself 
every thing that he could possibly do without, 
—until -he had saved two hundred dollars of 
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his earnings. In unshaken confidence in the 
protecting providence of his divine Master, he 
did not hesitate to take this money with him, 
and proceed at once to Rahway. There he 
went to the house of a Friend, who undertook 
to negotiate for his legal freedom. His mas- 
ter, having no hope of ever seeing him again, 
gladly manumitted him in due form of law, 
for the two hundred dollars. 

James now returned to Pennsylvania, where 
he was generally favoured to find employment 
amongst kind and respectable people. Amongst 
others, he lived for a considerable period with 
that eccentric, yet able minister of the gospel 
of Christ, James Simpson. He frequently re- 
mained for many years in the same service. 
In one situation he continued fifteen years, 
and having allowed most of his wages to re- 
main in the hands of his employers, he lost 
through their bankruptcy nearly $1500. This 
was a serious loss at his time of life; but he 
did not discover any bitterness towards those 
who had thus injured him. He seemed to pity 
and feel for them more than he did for him- 
self. He said it was all permitted for his 
good; he might have been led to trust in 
earthly riches if he had met with no losses ; 
that he felt a firm unshaken faith that the 
Lord would take care of him, and never suffer 
him to want. According to his means, he was 
liberal; and had always something to spare 
for the destitute. In his personal appearance, 
he was always neat, plain, and clean, and his 
clothes lasted longer, and looked better than 
those of most persons in his condition. His 
economy, as to personal expenditures, was 
from principle, that he might have the more 
to bestow on those who needed. 

He was at one time addressed in a bitter 
and sarcastic manner, by a person, who de- 
manded what he knew of perfection? James 
meekly replied, that he could not say much, 


but that he thought he had been convinced of 


that, which, if obeyed, could preserve him 
from all evil. 
In the year 1838, he, and his wife, (he had 


then recently been married,) bad charge of 


the shelter for coloured orphans when it was 
attacked by the mob. They fled for their 
lives, and most of their household goods were 
destroyed ; among these, were many things, the 
gifts of deceased Friends, which no money 
could restore. In this season of suffering, 
James expressed no sentiments towards the 
multitude who had done him this wrong, but 
those of pity. 

In a few years after this his health de- 
clined. To the end, he was every way com- 
fortably provided for. He bad many friends, 
—an affectionate wife for his nurse,—and, 
above all, a humble, yet unshaken confidence 
in the watchful regard of his Almighty Care- 


taker. He died of paralysis, the 24th of 


Eighth month, 1842, aged about 73 years. 
Having been careful, faithfully to fill up his 
various duties in this life, he had won the 
love and esteem of his employers and ac- 
quaintance, whose sorrow at his loss was 
relieved by the firm belief, that he was gath- 
ered home in mercy, to the rest prepared for 
the righteous. 
















Selected for “ The Friend.” 
Fellowship does not Consist in Words. 


Words are but the signs by which thoughts are con. 


vey'd, 
But when they proceed from a heart 


Where the spring hus been chastened by Truth, and are 


made 
The meekness of Love to impart,— 


Oh! then they are precious and soft as the dew 


Which falls on the grass newly mown ; 


The strength which is drooping they sweetly renew, 


Reviving the seed that is sown. 


The ties of affection and kindred are dear, 


Their value, oh, who can express ! 


They are sources of joy—but are mingled with fear,— 


We tremble e’en while we possess. 


But there is a fellowship even more close, 


That needs not the aid of a word; 


So sweetly ‘tis felt in the bosom of those 


Who in spirit are serving their Lord, 


"Tis His love that unites them, His arm that sustains, 


His power that centres in one; 


Their bond of ccmmunion is— that He reigns, 


Their hope of acceptance—the Son. 
Beloved in Him, if faithful, upright, 


No outward allotment can sever ; 
In humility walking es children ot light, 
This tellowship lasteth ‘orever ! 


WHITELAND BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The summer session of Whiteland Board. 
ing School for girls, will commence on Se. 
cond-day, the first of Fifth month. next, 
During the winter term, which will close on 
the 8th of next month, the following branches 
of learning have been pursued by the scholars: 
—arithmetic, algebra, geometry, plain trigo- 
nometry, Roget’s and Coates’s physiology, 
chemistry, astronomy, grammar, geography, 
and other usual branches of an English edu- 
cation; also the elements of the Eatin lan- 
guage. 

Terms $60 per session. Applications may 
be made to Yardley Warner, Warren ‘Tavern, 
P. O., Chester co. ; John C. Allen, 180 South 
Second Street.—Third mo, 29, 1843. 


—————— ED 


Diep, the 24th of Second month last, Wituiam Hat- 
LOWELL, in the 7ist year of his age. He removed to 
Philadelphia from Abington in the year 1794, and re- 
mained a member of the Northern District Monthly 
Meeting to the time of his death ; of which meeting he 
was for many years, as long as strength permitted, a 
valuable overscer. Declining health, for some time 
previous to his death, prevented so constant an attend. 
ance at meetings as formerly; but even when very 
much enfeebled, the efforts he made to be with his 
Friends on these oceasions, were exemplary. He was 
of a meck and quiet spirit, and knowing in whom he 
trusted, we doubt not he has experienced Him to be 
“ the resurrection and the life.” 


, at the residence of her son, near Chester, 
Penn., on the second ult, Jupiru Manis, in the 81st 
year of her age. During a confinement of three years 
to her bed, in eonsequence of a fall, she was preserved 
in a state of great paticnce and resignation, and was 
frequently engaged in commemorating the mercy of 
her Heavenly Father. Some weeks before her final 
close, she remarked, that she was ready and waiting to 
be removed, whenever it pleased the Lord to take ber; 
and from the quietness of her spirit, and the great love 
and affection she evinced for all around her, it affords 
the consoling hope that her end was peace. 

, on the morning of the 9th ult., at the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law, Lardner Vanuxem, Exizasets 
Newso.p, widow of the late John Newbold ; a member 
of Middletown Monthly Meeting, in the 69th year of 
her age. 




















